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Proceedings of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention Held in Chicago, Nov. 18 
and 19, 1896. 


BY A SPECIAL REPORTER. 


The Chicago meeting of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held Nov. 18 and 19, in the pleasant club- 
room of the Briggs House, northeast corner of Randolph 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The first session began at 11 a.m., 
on the 18th, with Pres. Dr. C. C. Miller in the chair, and was 
opened with prayer by George W. York. 

Pres. Dr. Miller—I am not sure whether we can do any- 
thing better for the start than to have just a short report 
from eachone. I have been greatly surprised to find the dif- 
ference in short distances. For instance, within about 20 
miles, the season is quite different from what it has been with 
me, and we may learn something from that; at any rate, we 
will be interested in knowing about the results. So let one 
after another give a short report of the number of colonies he 
has, what he started with in the spring, and what the crop of 
honey has been. Like all the other bee-keepers’ meetings we 
have had in Chicago, we have no program. You‘have slips on 
which to write questions for discussion, and the members are 
a ‘‘committee of the whole” on program, and I doubt whether 
there is any better way. We have always found good work 
come from that. We will now begin in order. 

Mr. Chapmam—Living in Chicago in a stone and brick 
locality, mainly, I think I have done very well. I had one 
colony which swarmed once and produced 52 pounds of white 
clover comb honey, but where they got it is a mystery to me. 
A few vacant lots near us have a little white clover, but my 
tee went away fora short period, about 314 miles from our 

ouse. 

Mr. Baldridge—I had 14 colonies, I think, in the spring, 
and 18 now; and my average was only about 60 pounds of 
extracted honey per colony—about half a crop. No white 
clover to speak of; nothing but sweet clover, and no basswood 
to speak of. 

Dr. Miller—How is the outlook for white clover ? 

Mr. Baldridge—It is grand for both white and sweet 
clover. I never saw it better. 

Mr. Kennedy—I had 25 colonies in the spring, and 40 
this fall, and about 25 pounds of comb honey per colony, 
Spring count. Part of it is white clover, perhaps some bass- 
wood, or perhaps some sweet clover. There is some basswood 
in my locality (Winnebago county). The outlook for white 
clover is good—better than it has been for a good many years 
with me. 

Mr. McKenzie—I am from Hammond, Ind. I had 44 col- 
onies last spring, and I increased to 80, not including de- 
serters—five in number. Our locality is not very good. We 
have very little white clover. We had considerable fruit 








growing, and we depend upon a crop from the fall flowers. 
The crop was about half what I expected it should have been. 
I get five times more surplus from fall flowers than from 
clover. I got about 1,500 pounds of honey, most of it comb, 
a little extracted. 

Mr. West—Well, I have not as good a report to make-as 
the others, but I suppose it is necessary to make it just the 
same. I have been in the bee-keeping business for some time. 
I think I got my first colonies in ’69, although I gota few 
a little previous to that, but then I commenced and have had 
bees ever since, more or less. Last spring I had about 60 col- 
onies, and at the present time I think I count 40, so you can 
see my bee-business is going down. In °Y1 I had 120, but 
since that the seasons have been very poor with us, and in the 
early part of the season, especially near the time of swarming, 
which occurred, we got very little honey. We have taken 
very little honey since ’8Y. Last spring the honey was cut 
off. During the season I lost about 2O colonies. I thought in 
the first place that they had foul brood, but afterwards I con- 
cluded it must be the new disease—‘ pickled brood.” I com- 
menced to treat them as I would foul brood. I nearly doubled 
them up. I took the old frames from them, put them into 
new hives and new frames. I left them on the old frames one 
or two days (I thought that was long enough to get rid of all 
the old honey that was in them), and then I gave them new 
frames with starters. The first lot I cleaned up that way 
gave me good honey, and then I dropped it; and the latter 
part of August I cleaned upa few more, but they were too 
late, and one or ‘wo I lost altogether, and I had one or two 
that got weak, and the robbers cleaned themout. That is the 
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way Ilostthem. I put four colonies into one, but I don’t 
think that it was foul brood. Some of them gave off no odor 
at all, but not being a good judge,I took the frames to the 
house and had my wife and niece smell them, and they could 
not smell anything, so I concluded there was no smell there. 
Ihave marketed about 800 pounds of honey,making about 20 
pounds to the colony. 

Mr. Schrier—I took 17 colonies out last spring, sold one, 
and two of the 16 swarmed, and from these two I got about 
24 pounds of honey. Neither of the young ones gave any 
honey, but are full enough for winter. The 14 averaged 75 
pounds of comb honey to the colony, and the bulk of that I got 
in September, mostly Alsike clover. They filled the cases full 
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on the first crop, and then they worked on sweet clover to feed 
them up good until the second crop of Alsike came on, which 
was in bloom until frost. 

Dr. Miller—What is the difference in appearance between 
Alsike clover honey and white clover honey ? 

Mr. Schrier—There is a little difference; you hold it to 
the light and you see a little pink in the honey, and with the 
sweet clover you look through it and you see a little yellow. I 
watched it closely, and when the bees had no Alsike clover to 
work on, but worked on sweet clover, then you could tell the 
honey looked a little yellowish. The prospect for white clover 
honey next year never was any better than it is now. Itis 
growing on the roadsides as well as in the pasture. My bees 
are in good condition for winter, the hives full of honey and 
bees. 

Mr. Schaper, of Indiana—I have at present 60 colonies, 
having had 30 in the spring, and I lost that many swarms. I 
got 500 pounds of extracted fall honey—no comb honey. The 
clover for next year looks favorable—I think better than ever 
before. There was none this year. The previous seasons have 
been so dry that the clover did not do well. 

Miss Candler, of Wisconsin—I started in the spring with 
52 colonies, and increased to about 86, and then I »reduced 
back and have united until I have now just 60 colonies. I 
got an average of about 60 pounds of honey per colony, most 
of it being white clover and basswood. There wasn’t very 
much white clover this year, though there wassome. It looks 
very good. It has come up thick, and the plants look fine. 


Dr. Miller—It seems to be the general result—the pros- 
pects seem to be good for next year. 

Mr. York—You all know that I am a publisher of a 
weekly bee-paper, and have not very much time _ to 
devote to bees, but Ican give you the result of at least one 
colony that I increased to four during the season, and took 
150 pounds of comb honey from it and two of the increase. 
The honey was gathered from sweet clover almost mainly. 
Mr. Schrier speaks of sweet clover giving the honey a yellow- 
ish tinge. Mine is greenish instead of yellow, and I think 
that is the general reportin this part of the country. You 
hold it to the light and it has quite a greenish tinge toit. My 
bees are very strong in numbers, and have plenty of honey for 
winter. I expect them to go through to spring all right. 


Dr. Miller—I should like to ask Miss Candler why she 
increased and then doubled up ? 

Miss Candler—lI did it because I couldn’t help it. I had 
more than I could attend to, and sol doubled up until I had 
as many as I can use. 

Dr. Miller—Some of the folks have questions written, will 
you kindly gather them up, Mr. York ? 


SHADE TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


Ques. 1.—Will shade prevent bees from swarming ? 

Dr. Miller—How many of you know that you can prevent 
swarming by means of shade? Let me see the hands. 

Not one hand was raised. 

Dr. Miller—How many of you think that shade will help 
to prevent swarming ? 

Two—Mr. Baldridge and Mr. Kennedy. 

Dr. Miller—Some one tell me what shade will do in the 
matter of swarming ? 

Mr. Schrier—My bees are under trees. They have sun 
perhaps half the time during the day, more so during the 
spring than summer, and I am never bothered with swarms. 
I had only two swarms this year. I sold one colony toa 
neighbor, and that colony swarmed three times. He set them 
right out in the sun. I had only two swarms this year, and 
one last year. 

Dr. Miller—What is the size of your hives ? 

Mr. Schrier—10-frame. 

Dr. Miller—So you think the main difference was the 
shade ? 

Mr. Schrier—I don’t know if that was the case. 

Mr. Baldridge—I don’t keep my bees in the shade at all. 
I don’t want any shade about the premises. When I want 
ehade I make it. When I handle my bees I have a tent that I 
put over a hive, which furnishes me with shade, and yet I 
have had but four swarms out of the 14 colonies this season 
in the hot sun—1OO” in the shade, sometimes. 

Dr. Miller—No covering whatever ? 

Mr. Baldridge—None whatever. I don’t wantit. I don’t 
want a tree within five rods of my bees, of any description, 
except to cluster on. When Iam handling my bees and have 
the tent, I have all the shade I want. 

Dr. Miller—You want the shade for yourself, not the bees? 

Mr. Baldridge—Yes. 

Dr. Miller—How much is there between the top of the 
sections and the sun? ‘That is, what is there over them ? 
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Dr. Miller—What are the sections in—is there anything 
between the sections and the cover ? 

Mr. Baldridge—I produce extracted honey, you know. [| 
have not had my bees under shade for 10 years, I think. 

Mr. West—Have you had any combs melt down in the 
sun ? It occurred with me several times, and that is the reason 
I want the shade. 

Mr. Baldridge—When it is extremely hot weather I cut 
grass and put it on top the cover to keep the sun off, but] 
want my bees in the sun. 

Dr. Miller—I suspect that that is one of the things that 
we don’t know about yet—the matter of shade. The genera! 
statement is made, that shade will help to prevent swarming. 
Now, I believe that is true just this far, that shade makes jt 
cooler, and I believe that heat is one of the elements that helps 
to promote swarming. I have had combs melt down in a 
shade so dense that from morn until dewy eve the sun never 
touched the hive. Corn grew back of the apiary, the air 
could not get through, and the hives were in the dense shade, 
and it was hotin there. I think there are times when the 
shade would be very beneficial. Mr. Baldridge puts on grass 
sometimes, and I want to endorse that as a cover for bees. On 
a hot day when you think there is danger, go and cut some 
coarse grass and put it on top of the hives, and put a piece of 
fire wood on it, and youcan have that stay there then during 
the season. It will dry there, and I don’t know of any better 
covering than grass, or hay, as it would be at the last, and 
that protects it, and I think thatis beneficial. I believe in the 
shade of a tree, and yet Mr. Baldridge may be right. I sup- 
pose where you have the shade of a tree, where the air can 
pass through, that would be a benefit to the bees. It is cer- 
tainly a benefit to me when I am working atthem. Thatis 
one of the things I would like to know about. 


Mr. Schrier—My bees are standing right near two rows of 
maple trees, and I trim them up as high as possible. I have 
got circulation of air going there, no wind-break, and it is nice 
and cool where my bees stand. No melting down there. 

Dr. Miller—There certainly would be less melting in the 
shade thaninthe sun. The only point is, it is heat that 
make them melt, no matter how you get it. 

Mr. West—I would say that I have combs melt down in 
the sun in the old Simplicity hive, and afterwards I got the 
Dovetail hive. There seems to be more space above the sec- 
tions and the top in the Simplicity, but with a Dovetail hive 
the cover comes almost on the sections, and it was these | had 
melt down. 

Dr. Miller—The entrance is about the same in each, and 


_the same chance for air. 


Mr. West—There is more in the Simplicity. 

Dr. Miller—Don’t you see, it may be not only the top, but 
there is a chance for more at the entrance. 

Mr. West—I looked at it more in the top than at the en- 
trance, and lately I put two covers on, so as to have one pro- 
tect from the sun and the other between that. In that case! 
have had no melting. 

Dr. Miller—I suspect we have gone in the wrong direc- 
tion a little bit. We used, in the old times—some of you kept 
bees long enough ago—to set the hives on blocks, and the 
opening all around, and nowadays the tendency is to havea 
very small entrance, so that they can get very little air. That 
tends to keep them hot. You shut them up tight and the 
combs will melt down, but if there is entrance enough, they 
can keep cool by ventilating. I suppose we are making a mis 
take in keeping our hives as close as they are. Do any of 
you make a practice of raising the hives in the old-fashioned 
way, on blocks, in the summer time? 

Two hands were raised. 

Dr. Miller—I have done it somewhat, and I am not sure 
but what I will doit more. I don’t see any harm, and! can 
see good. It gives the bees a good chance. 

Mr. West—It makes it a little more difficult for the bees 
to climb up on the combs. 

Miss Candler—I just raise the hive in front and the sides. 

Dr. Miller—Well, then, in general, the answer to the 
question—‘‘ Will shade prevent bees from swarming ?’—! 
think, will likely be, that so far as it helps to keep cooler, |! 
does help some, but shade, if it is close, won’t do it. 

(To be continued.) 


ae 
The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY JOHN B. FAGG. 


The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Association, at their sem! 
annual convention recently, discussed principally methods of 
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securing much-needed legislation for protection against foul 
brood. From 30 to 40 bee-keepers from different parts of the 
State were present, all taking an active partin the discussions. 

After hearing the Secretary’s report, and the reports of 
the committees, Pres. Lovesy opened the discussion by point- 
ing out that honey was being sold too cheap. Some counties 
were shipping honey to Salt Lake City and selling it for less 
than wholesale prices. Continuing, he said that a closer 
union of interests upon all matters pertaining to the bee-in- 
dustry was one of the main things needed among our bee- 
keepers. 

Relative to marketing our products, he said that after 
much agitation the railroads were more liberal than they had 
been, and if this policy is continued we may be able to sbip 
our honey and compete with all parts of the country. But in 
spite of all other advantages, he found that some of the bee- 
keepers take a course that injures themselves and the bee- 
industry at large, by rushing their honey and wax on the mar- 
ket at any price, actually peddling it for less money than they 
could sell it for at their homes to wholesalers. ‘There can’t be 
any wisdom in a course of this kind. 


A FOUL BROOD LAW NEEDED. 


The bee-industry in Utah is sadly in need of a good foul 
brood law for the protection of our bee-industry, which is a 
growing one, and it is bringing considerable money into the 
State; itis all the time on the increase, and for this and 
other reasons it should be encouraged by our legislature, to 
the extent at least of protecting the bees against contagious 
diseases. We believe that the bee-keepers present should 
frame or pass upon some good measure that can be made 
effective, and have it presented in proper form to our next 
legislature. 

THE FOUL BROOD LAW. 


At the conclusion of the President’s address, the discus- 
sion of a Bill to be introduced at the next session of the legis- 
lature was taken up. The Bill is the result of the efforts of 
the committee appointed on a foul brood law, and who were 
ably assisted by County Attorney Whittemore, of Salt Lake 
county. The proposed Act reads as follows: 


Sec. 1.—It shall be the duty of the county commissioners 
of each county to appoint, from among the bee-keepers in the 
county, One or more suitable persons as inspector of bees, and 
they shall report annually every item of interest to their re- 
spective county commissoners. 

Sec. 2.—The inspector shall annually report to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of the Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
the names of all bee-keepers and number of colonies of bees 
owned by each in their respective districts at the time of their 
inspection. 

Sec. 3.—These inspectors shall be appointed biennially, 
viz.: ‘On the first Monday in March of each alternate year, or 
at the first regular sitting of the court thereafter, and shall 
perform the duties of bee inspector for two years, and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. Said inspectors 
shall qualify by taking and subscribing to an official oath, and 
giving bonds with sureties to be approved by their respective 
county courts. 

Sec. 4.—In determining the fitness of a person to fill the 
position of inspector, the court shall consider the wishes of 
the County Bee-Keepers’ Association, or, providing there is no 
association in the county, the petition of ten or more bee-keep- 
ers of said county endorsed by the State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion shall be considered for such appointments. 

Sec. 5.—It shall be the duty of the inspector to visit all 
the hives of bees in his county or district at least once a year, 
and at any time, upon the complaint of any bee-owner, that 
the disease known as ‘foul brood” exists among the bees of 
any person, whether owner or custodian; it shall be the duty 
of the inspector to whom the complaint is made, to imme- 
diately inspect the bees said to be thus infected; and if such 
inspector finds that **fou] brood’ does exist among such bees, 
said inspector shall immediately take charge and control of 
them and give them proper treatment for the cure of the dis- 
ease, or he may destroy such portions of the bees and brood 
and of the hives as may be necessary. 

Provided, in case the owner has any doubt about his bees 
being affected and objects to their being destroyed, as in this 
Act provided, then such fact shall be determined by arbitra- 
tion, the said inspector choosing one abitrator, the owner of 
the bees another, and they two a third, who shal! immediately 
inspect such bees and determine whether or not the bees so 
inspected are diseased. Any bee-keeper may require the in- 
Spector to thoroughly clean his tools, or he may furnish the 


tools necessary, and assist the inspector in the inspection of 
his bees. 
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Sec. 6.—lf any person shall, in any way, obstruct by 
threats of violence or in any other manner, or prohibit or pre- 
vent a duly appointed bee-inspector from inspecting, taking 
charge of, treating or destroying bees, as provided in this Act, 
the person so doing shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Sec. T.—To provide for the prosecution of the duties of 
bee inspector under this Act, the county courts are hereby 
authorized to and shall appropriate out of the funds of the 
county the sum of three dollars ($3.00) per day for the time 
the inspector is actually employed in the performance of his 
duties ; provided, thatin no case shall the compensation of 
the inspector exceed in any year the sum of one hundred and 
fifty dollars ($150), and no extra charge shall be allowed for 
traveling or other expenses. 

Src. 8.—A tax of not to exceed five cents (5 cents) per 
colony is hereby levied each year upon every colony of bees in 
each of the counties of this State, and the assessor of each 
county is hereby required to assess to the owner thereof every 
colony of bees in his county in the same manner as other as- 
sessments are made. Said tax shall be collected in the same 
manner as is now provided by law for the collection and pay- 
ment of other county taxes, and when so collected shall be- 
come a part of the funds of the county. 

Sec. ¥.—This Act shall take effect upon approval. 

Thos. Johnson thought, as a whole, it was a good law, 
and should be passed. 

Levi S. Heywood said a measure of this kind was ex- 
tremely necessary for the benetit of the bee-industry. 


Sec. Fagg said if all our bee-keepers were educated in the 
matter we might possibly get along, but unfortunately they 
are not, hence the necessity of the law. 

F. Schach said the Bill was all right; it would help to 
unite the bee-keepers, and assist in building up the industry. 

Mr. Brown wanted to know if such alaw would not be 
class legislation ; be believed bees should be assessed the same 
as other property. 

T. B. Clark said our bees were already taxed in some 
counties; there was both a general and special, and yet there 
was little or no protection against foul brood. 


S. Peterson thought it should be apparent to all thata 
measure of this kind is absolutely necessary, hence we should 
pass on the law as it is, or amend it if necessary. 

Vice-Pres. Howe said as far as he was personally con- 
cerned he would prefer no inspector and no law. No inspec- 
tor had been to see his bees for sometime. He had 3U0 colo- 
nies in good condition, and would prefer to attend to them 
himself. 

Henry Bullock thought differently; he said a bee-inspec- 
tor and a good foul brood law are needed. He said if all were 
practical bee-keepers it might be all right, but the trouble was 
with the many that kept one or more colonies for their own 
use, and they never look at them except when they wanted 
honey. He said if the disease gotin them with no inspector, 
they would injure the industry a great deal. 

Pres. Lovesy defended the proposed Act. He said if he 
consulted his personal feelings he would not desire a law, but 
while it is a burden on our prominent bee-keepers, it will pro- 
tect them from loss by the many that know nothing about 
the disease. He said that he had found bee-keepers, the pres- 
ent season, actually dividing foul-broody colonies, thus spread- 
ing the disease. He asked if this law, with effective protec- 
tion, would not be preferable to the present tax which gave 
little or no protection. 


After a talk by William Cornwall on the curing of foul 
brood, the Bill as proposed, with a few slight amendments 
which are embodied in the above copy, was adopted, and the 
meeting adjourned until 5 a.m. 


At the evening session there was along and interesting 
debate on the necessity of organizing a bee-keepers’ exchange. 
Every bee-keeper present recognized the necessity and desir- 
ability of something of this kind. It was finally referred to 
the executive committee, to report at the spring meeting. 

Joun B. FaGG, Assistant Secretary. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAMAMAAMAMA ABABA 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pampblet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
yages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
it is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
75 cts.; 50 for $1.10; 100 for $1.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Union—Adultera- 
tion— Amalgamation. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union was created for a 
specific purpose—that of defending its members from unjust 
prosecutions by law. It fulfilled its purpose well, and has es- 
tablished so many precedents—some in high courts—that but 
few suits of this kind are now brought, or, if brought, are 
dropped when the record of past similar suits are laid before 
the interested parties. Practically, the Union’s hard work in 
this direction is finished—was finished several years ago. It 
has made a record. And when that record is laid before some 
would-be antagonist, and he is still further informed that the 
Union is yet in existence, with a good sum of money in its 
treasury ready to be used in the defense of its members, all 
further thoughts of a suit are at an end. About all that the 
Union now has to do in this line is to furnish these records and 
‘*show its hand.” Solittle money has been used in conduct- 
ing suits for the last few years that it has been accumulating, 
and now amounts to several hundreds of dollars—seven hun- 
dred, I believe. 

These persecutors of bee-keepers have been put under 
foot, so to speak; but, in the meantime, another and ten-fold 
greater evil has been growing, that of the adulteration of 
honey. So great did this become that there was strong talk 
of forming another Union, or society, for the specific purpose 
of fighting adulterators. But it was urged, and with reason, 
that it was foolish to start a new society for each purpose that 
required united action—better strengthen the Union that 
already existed and so change its constitution that its funds 
could be used for any purpose in the interest of bee-keeping. 
This was done, but, for some reason, or reasons, nothing has 
ever been done in the way of prosecuting adulterators. I 
think that the General Manager would have acted if some 
definite case with good proof had been brought before him, but 
this prosecution of adulterators is a case of ‘' what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” There is a lack of 
definite, personal interest in the matter. When a man is sued 
because some one considers his bees a nuisance, he takes some 
interest in the case. If some one should sneak into this man’s 
honey-house and adulterate his honey, he would then feel like 
hunting up the transgressor and securing his punishment. But 
this same man sells his honey to a dealer, and thinks or cares 
very little what the dealer will do with it. There must be an 
intense, selfish, personal motive to induce men to act. I 
think itis this point that explains, or partly explains, why 
nothing has been done by the Union in prosecuting the adul- 
terators of honey. 


But the adulteration of honey is an injury to the bee- 
keeping interests. It works injury in three ways. Asa rule, 
it impairs the quality of the honey. It increases the amount 
of ‘‘honey” put upon the market. It prejudices consumers 
against buying it; and there is no subject connected with api- 
culture upon which there is now so much need of united ac- 
tion as that of checking the adulteration of honey. In order 
to have the Union do anything in the line of checking adul- 
teration, there must be some changes made either in its con- 
stitution or its management, or both. It must be made the 
business of some one to ferret out and prosecute adulterators. 
The bee-keepers of this country could well afford to keep a 
trained detective busy the year round in hunting out adultera- 
tors of honey and securing proof against them, and then in 
bringing them to justice. But this would be expensive, much 
more than the Union, as now managed, could pay. And this 
brings up the subject of amalgamation. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society was organized 
many years ago, for the purpose of bringing together bee- 
keepers from different parts of the country that they might 
discuss subjects pertaining to the bee-keeping industry, ex- 
changing views and experiences, and enjoying the good that 
comes from the friction of mind against mind; but the dis- 
semination of knowledge through the medium of books and 


value. Now here are two societies that have, in a measure, 
outlived their usefulness. The Union has won all its suits 
until no one now dares to sue its members, and when the 
North American meets it finds but little now to talk about, as 
it has already been told in the journals. At the same time 
the honey markets are being damaged because of adulteration, 
and bee-keepers are doing nothing to put a stop to the prac- 
tice—simply making matters worse by continually talking, but 
doing nothing. Since these societies were organized there has 
been a change of conditions, and these changes should be met 
by a change in the societies. There is no necessity whatever 
for two societies. It would seem as though this point did not 
require argument—that it would be patent to the simplest 
mind. That amalgamation, with a change of constitution to 
suit the times, should be proposed is one of the most logical) 
things that ever happenad. We cannot afford to waste our 
time, talents and money in sustaining two societies when only 
one is needed. In union there is strength. 

When the North American made overtures for amalgama- 
tion, they were rejected. Of course, no vote has been taken, 
but the published expression of some of the members of the 
Union showed that they were proud, independent and scorn- 
ful. Notonly this, but the whole matter seemed to be mis- 
understood. ‘There seemed to be a feeling that in some way 
the North American was planning to reap what the Union 
had sown—to in some manner get hold of the money that the 
Union had raised, and squander it. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. All of the objections brought against the 
uniting of these two bodies have been born of prejudice or 
ignorance. Nota single objection has been brought that has 
not been answered or overcome. 

Two different proposed constitutions have been gotten up 
by the North American to be submitted by vote to the mem- 
bers of the Union. The first one is my personal preference, 
but the second one has now been adopted by the North Ameri- 
can, and it may be that itis better than the first one. The 
General Manager has criticised it quite sharply, and some of 
his criticisms are well taken, while others are a little far- 
fetched or hypercritical. If we wait until a constitution is 
formulated in which no flaws can be found, amalgamation wil! 
never take place. It will only be by actual experience that we 
will learn exactly what kind of a constitution is needed. 
Without experience it is doubtful if we getup a better one 
than the North American has now adopted—at least, not 
enough better to recompense us for the delay. We need to yel 
to work. 

Another feature is now coming up that needs united 
action, and that is the prompt exposure of dishonest and un- 
reliable commission-men and dealers. See what bee-keepers 
have lost through Horrie & Co. and Wheadon & Co. Not only 
have the men lost who sent them honey, but this honey has 
been sold at almost any price in order to move it off quickly, 
and this has weakened prices and demoralized the market. 
References and mercantile reports are an aid, but they are not 
an absolute safeguard. Bradstreet reported Wheadon & Co. 
as worth from $10,000 to $20,000. Rogues can put money 
in a bank and get a rating, and then take it out again. ‘The 
Union should send a man, or employ some responsible, cap- 
able man living near, to thoroughly investigate every new [firm 
that begins bidding for the bee-keepers’ honey. Before a man 
ships honey to a new firm, let him consult the Union, and let 
it be the business of the Union to know—as near as it is possi- 
ble to know—if the firm is reliable. Jf a firm does not dea! in 
an honorable manner let it be reported at once to the Union, 
and if the report is a true one, let the facts be published. 


For instance, I have lately received from Sanford & Co., 
of New York City, an order for a list of names of bee-keepers. 
The order was on a nice letter sheet with a fine lithographic 
heading (that point is never neglected), and Bradstreet and 
Dun, as well as two banks, given as reference. Upon refer- 
ence to Bradstreet and Dun it was found that the firm’s name 
was not even mentioned. The banks replied that the firm had 
a small balance in the bank, but it was so small, and their 
acquaintance with the firm was so slight and short, that they 
did not care to say anything about their responsibility. San- 
ford & Co. were informed that cash in advance must be sent 
for the names, and that ended the matter. It is possible that 
this firm will do an honorable business, but the chances are 
that they will prove a third Horrie & Co. The Union could 
have a man in each of the large cities whose business it should 
be to look up all such cases as this, and report them. 


What we need is one good, strong, enthusiastic Union or 
Association of bee-keepers—it matters little as to its name— 
with a capable, energetic manager whose heart is in the bus'- 
ness. If bee-keepers could be assured of such, how they 
would rally! They would come by the thousands. I doubt if 
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his dollar each year. We must stop this haggling over minor 
differences and go to work upon the main question. With the 
old societies amalgamated upon a new and desirable basis, and 
the right kind of a manager right on the spot ready for busi- 
ness, success will be assured. The journals will take up the 
matter and do all in their power to make it a success. As the 
rank and file see that the leaders mean business, they will be 
eager to join, and everything will go with a go to it. 


Aud now comes a phase that is not exactly pleasant. 
Gleanings suggests that it may be necessary to elect a new 
Manager, as Mr. Newman is nowso far from the base of 
operations. With the old constitution, and headquarters in 
Chicago, there is no question but what Mr. Newman was most 
decidedly the right man in the right place. It is doubtful if 
there is another man in the United States that could have 
done so well as he did. Let us not forget that. But with Mr. 
Newman in California it is a case of the right manin the 
wrong place. The great center of bee-keeping and honey 
dealing is in Chicago, and it is in or near Chicago that the 
Manager should live. He should certainly be near enough to 
reach Chicago quickly and cheaply. 

Bnt I have said enough. If any one thinks that the course 
that I have mapped out is not desirable, let him give his rea- 
sons fairly and courteously, but fearlessly, and they will be 
considered in the saine manner. Genesee Co., Mich. 
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Introducing Queens with Tobacco Smoke. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I have received five letters requesting me to be more com- 
prehensive in my plan of introducing queens with tobacco 
smoke, etc. 

I received a queen Oct. 20, just at night, too late to hunt 
up the queen where I was to introduce her, and I had to be 
away the following afternoon, and robber-bees would be on 
handif I introducedin the forenoon. I am pestered con- 
stantly with black bees from somewhere, either in a tree or 
some building. They are evidently in a starving condition, 
judging by their actions. When I go out with the smoke they 
are on a watch for a chance for mischief, and when I open a 
hive they are ready to pounce in. So I cut out a strip of board 
the length of the width of the hive, and 2 inches wide, then 
cut out % of an inch from one side the length of the entrance ; 
tack on a strip of wire-netting, so that when this ventilating 
strip was placed over the entrance the wire would come down 
tight on the bottom-board, so that bees could neither get in 
nor out of the hive. 

With a gimlet I bored a hole in each end of the strip for 
the nails, so I could quickly fasten it over the entrance. I 
cut out this notch in the strip 3, so it would be larger and 
deeper, and then the bees could not choke up the entrance and 
smother. A wider ventilating strip for a powerful colony, 
so that one could cut out one or two inches to cover with the 
wire screen, might be advisable. But the colony that I was 
operating on was only in medium strength. 

I went to town for tobacco stems in the evening, but the 
cigar-factory was closed. Butin front of the hatch I picked 
up a pocketful of cigar-stubs. Now I was ready for business. 


_ Early in the morning I picked the old queen out of the 
hive without disturbing the bees but a mere trifle; closed the 
hive, and tacked on the ventilator, and only had three bees on 
the outside. Previous to this, and before daylight, I had 
taken the queen out of the shipping-cage and placed her in a 
little round wire-cage. I cut up some of the cigar-stubs quite 
fine, and rolled them in a piece of cotton-cloth ready for light- 
ing. I had my teacup of honey and a spoon on hand ready to 
drop the queen in when wanted. 

I placed the old queen in the shipping-cage, with five or 
six of the workers that came with the new queen (as I was to 
give her toa neighbor); lighted the tobacco, placed it in the 
smoker, and when I had it well going I puffed about four good 
puffs in through the screen at the entrance in four different 
places, so as to have the smoke thoroughly penetrate between 
each comb. I waited about one minute, took the queen out 
of my pocket, dropped her into the teacup of honey, by hold- 
ing the mouth of the cage close to the honey, then suddenly 
jarring with the other hand so as to have her drop into the 
honey without a chance to fly. I rolled her over, removed the 
cover of the hive, and dropped the queen and spoonful of 
honey into the center of the hive, replaced the cover, and 
placed a large blanket over the hive so as to make all dark, 
and 80 the robbers could not congregate on the outside of the 
ventilator. 


The whole performance from the time I opened the hive 


over 15 minutes. You must remember that cigar-stubs are 
very strong, therefore we must use only in proportion to 
the strength of the tobacco. I usually use tobacco stems. 
Then we have to smoke a little longer. All the bees must be 
stupefied. Itis not necessary to smoke the queen. I roll her 
in the honey to prevent her from flying. 
Before I left home in the afternoon I removed the blanket 
and the ventilator at the entrance of the hive, and the bees 
went to work as though nothing had happened. And I am 
inclined to think that the bees do not even discover that their 
queen has been changed, while they were on their drunk, for 
the fumigation makes them act very much like a drunken 
man, and the change is made so quickly that they have had 
no chance to discover the loss of their former queen. But this 
I do know, that I never have lost a queen by introducing with 
tobacco smoke, and by this last performance I have solved 
the problem, so that I can beat the robbers every time. 
In extremely hot weather it might be advisable to place 
screening over a partor all of the topof the hive. Always 
use a little common sense, and then you are ail right. 
I think I have made the above so plain that the merest 
novice can comprehend it. It might be well enough fora 
novice to roll the queen in the honey inside of some room. 
Orange Co., Calif. 


The Importation of Apis Dorsata Encouraged. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


It was with much surprise that I noted the discussion at 
the Lincoln convention, the resolution there adopted, and the 
replies in a late number of the American Bee Journal as to 
the advisability of the importation by the United States Gov- 
ernment of Apis dorsata into our country. It seems to me 
that there is a lack of enterprise shownin this matter by a 
large number who have recently spoken. I haye wondered 
whether a prejudice against one of the employees of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington might not be at the foun- 
dation of this prejudice. I believe that every bee-keeper of 
our country would say that the early action of our Government 
in securing the Italian bee was a piece of undoubted wisdom. 
The officials of California, in conjunction with the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, went to Australia and imported 
some little beetles, and thus secured untold benefit to our 
State. Such enterprises are very little likely to be under- 
taken by private individuals; and it seems to me that if Gov- 
ernment is ever warranted in coming to the assistance of the 
people it is in just such projects as these. I have always been 
of the opinion that it would be excellent policy for the Gov- 
ernment to introduce Apis dorsata. I have read very care- 
fully all the comments I have seen upon this enterprise, and 
as yet I haye seen nothing that changes my mind regarding 
the matter. 

The late Dr. C. V. Riley came to me some years ago, at 
Lansing, Mich., where I was then residing, and asked me 
what I thought the Government could best do to further the 
interest of bee-keepers. The first thing I stated in answer to 
his question was regarding the importation of Apis dorsata. I 
told him that a good many of our people believed that we 
might secure valuable results if this bee were brought to our 
country; that the enterprise was too gigantic for individual 
effort ; and that it seemed to me that this was just the work 
that the Government ought to undertake. 

He next questioned me as to the method to be pursued in 
its accomplishment. I suggested that Frank Benton had 
already made an effort to secure these bees, and had almost 
succeeded; that he was now in Europe engaged in bee-culture, 
especially the rearing and shipping of queen-bees; that he 
had invented the most successful shipping-cage; and that if 
there was anything in experience and long study, he certainly 
must be admirably fitted for just such work. Mr. Benton was 
very soon employed by the Agricultural Department, where he 
bas been working ever since, I understood from Dr. Riley 
that through some technical ruling, this project of the intro- 
duction of these bees was held in obeyance. 

In an article which I wrote on this subject forthe bee- 
periodicals some time ago, I considered this matter very much 
in the same light as that presented to Dr. Riley in the conver- 
sation mentioned above. I again said thatit seemed to me 
that Mr. Benton should be the proper man to send if any such 
quest was attempted. I think no one will doubt that Mr. 
Benton’s experience should be very valuable in case any such 
attempt was made. 

It is greatly to be regretted that since the St. Joseph 
North American Bee-Keepers’ convention there has been a 
serious rupture between Mr. Benton and the leading bee- 
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consider him as not the proper man to be sent to India or 
Ceylon in case the attempt to introduce these bees should be 
made. Ihave no bias in favor of Mr. Benton that would 
make me feel that he was the only man to dothis work. If 
from his temperament, or individual peculiarities, he is un- 
fitted to carry out this enterprise, then certainly some other 
person should be secured. I think there are others who would 
do the work well; aud the very work that Mr. Benton did 
would be a great help to any one else who might undertake 
the enterprise. 

I feel very certain that if the bee-keepers of the country 
were tiinited, and should ask the United States Department of 
Agriculture to introduce this bee among us, all technical diffi- 
culties would be removed, and the work would be done. I be- 
lieve the Department of Agriculture wishes to do the utmost 
possible to benefit agriculture in all its lines, and I believe 
that any such large work as this would especially appeal to 
the broad-minded men at the head of that Department. 
Therefore it is that I wish further to comment upon this 
matter. 

The objection has been raised that we might introduce 
another ‘‘ English sparrow.” I feel, myself, that there is no 
peril in this direction. None of the honey-gathering bees are 
ever in the least degree mischievous They are always and 
everywhere friends. Their honey-gathering habit, and their 
great numbers, especially early in the season, make them par 
excellence the most valuable agents in cross-pollinating the 
flowers of our fruits and vegetables. This work has an im- 
portance that few even of bee-keepers sufficiently appreciate. 
If bees anywhere had any evil traits we might look askance 
at this enterprise, fearing that its consummation might be 
another of the list so disastrous to America in toe importation 
of the English sparrow and to Australia in the importation of 
the rabbit. Asitis, Iam sure we need have no fear in this 
direction. This, and the possibility, very likely—we may say 
probability—that these bees may be of no value if brought 
among us, are the only objections to this enterprise that I 
have heard mentioned. 

I wish now to present what seemed to me advantages. 
There are among us many enterprising men like D. A. Jones, 
who will constantly feel a desire that these large bees of India 
might be at work among us. They will constantly be feeling 
about for some method of doing the work. They have not, 
nor can they have, the facilities which the Department of 
Agriculture possesses. Therefore, any action that they may 
take will be attended with very large expense, even if it suc- 
ceed at all. Therefore, in quieting this very unrest, it seems 
to me this undertaking on the part of the Government is most 
desirable. If any work should not be left to the individual, 
surely this work should not be. 

Again, without any doubt, these bees have longer tongues 
than our ordinary bees, and might very likely be able, like our 
bumble-bees, to gather honey which is entirely inaccessible to 
our common honey-bee. It would certainly bea great acqui- 
sition to secure a bee, for instance, that could secure the nec- 
tar at the bottom of the deep flower-tubes of red clover. It is 
more than proable that many other flowers secrete nectar that 
cannot be reached by our common bees. 


Again, these bees are not only a different variety from all 
our domesticated bees, but they are also a distinct species. It 
certainly is not up to our nineteenth century civilization to 
let bees of such marked characteristics pass year after year 
without atrial. Every great enterprise has more or less risk 
back of it. This is no exception to the others. While we may, 
perhaps, say that the probability is of no signal advantage, 
yet, on the other hand, there is more than possibility that 
its introduction among us may be attended with great advan- 
tage. The Government is all the time introducing new seeds, 
new plants, new domesticated animals, and I see no possible 
reason why we should make an exception of Apis dorsata, or 
any possible reason why bee-keepers should not benefit by 
Government enterprise with those engaged in other manual! 
pursuits. Without doubt the Government could accomplish 
this at very slight expense, as they did the introduction of 
Novius (vedalia) cardinalis from Australia. In that enterprise, 
the State of California received a benefit which is almost be- 
yond computation. 

It seems to me the broad view of any such matter as this 
is for the Government to introduce any species or race that 
might offer even a slight hope of improvement. Is not this a 
sort of ‘‘ making two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before?” And I have no objection to the Government 
becoming just such a philanthropist. It passes understand- 
ing, to me, why any one should object to the Government un- 
dertaking such an enterprise. If the objection comes from 


the fact that some obnoxious individual is likely to be selected 
to carry it out, then I say make objections to the individual, 








and not try to balk the enterprise. While I am notin favor 
of the Government giving money for conventions or anything 
else that benefits the few, I would hold up both hands to have 
it undertake any such project which offers even small hope 
of advantage, and which is beyond the means of individual! 
effort. Especially would this be true where all the people of 
any great industry would certainly profit were the enterprise 
successful and the results valuable. 

I, therefore, wish to put myself on record as commending 
the action of the bee-keeping society of New York State, which 
has been so active in trying to accomplish this object. 

Claremont, Calif. 
+ 
PS 


Another Reply to Mr. Newman’s “Criticism” 
on the New Constitution. 


BY ‘* UNION.” 


Mr. Epiror:—Can any one in ‘‘kindness and candor” 
talk as Mr. Newman does on page 742? If one can, it would 
be a relief to me to get rid of some of my present surplus of 
those articles, and ‘* with the best of intentions ;” and I want 
to suggest to the Secretary of the United States Bee- Keepers’ 
Union, Dr. Mason, that he make a note, or keep track of al! 
the criticisms and suggestions that he hears of or sees in re- 
gard to the New Constitution, and have them ready at the 
next meeting at Buffalo, to be considered by the Union. 


Perhaps I am wrong, but it it looks to me as if the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association has been done away with, 
and that the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union has taken its 
place, so that Mr. Newman’s ‘‘criticism” is not properly 
headed. Am 1 right in thinking if the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union does not see fit to adopt the same Constitution that the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union has, that the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union will goon and work under the New Con- 
stitution ? and as its scope is larger, will it not gradually take 
the place of the old Union? As I look at it, the New Consti- 
tution provides for doing the same work as has been done (and 
by the same men), and more, too; and if adopted, the work 
will go right on without a break, or even a jar; for 1 can’t 
find anything in it that will admit of any interference with 
the duties of the Board, as Mr. Newman states it will. I am 
a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, and have been 
nearly ever since it was organized, and shall vote for the 
adoption of the New Constitution if the General Manager con- 
descends to get down off his ‘thigh heels” and gives us a 
chance to vote. 

I can see nothing in the New Constitution that calls for 
such scathing denunciation as Mr. Newman sends forth, and 
of which he ought to be ashamed. Perhaps he bad better 
move back to the ‘* Windy City.” He certainly must have 
overlooked some of the provisions of the Constitution, or else 
Dr. Mason failed to send him a complete copy, or he would 
not have made any of the criticisms he does in regard to Art. 
V., for he certainly has not made a single point, unless it be 
in regard to returning the ballots to ‘‘two members,” but un- 
til that can be corrected it will be perfectly safe to leave Its 
management to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Newman’s criticism of Sec. 7, Art. VI. is a very small 
affair to make so much fuss about; and if the little piece of 
‘*tautology” that he finds in Art. X. offends his sense of 
order, it can be very easily changed; but if never changed, it 
wouldn’t cause the expenditure of a single cent of the funds of 
the Union, even if it found a ‘‘loop-hole;” and all ‘‘incon- 
gruities as well as its lack of consistency and completeness, 
if any such exist, can be fixed upif he will just put his mind 
to the matter and have all in ‘“‘ apple pie order” for the Bul- 
falo meeting. 

If it should be submitted to a vote by the Advisory Board 
(and our only hope is in the Board, for the General Manager 
is ‘out of sight”), and it be adopted, I have no donbt that all 
its ‘“‘incongruities,” etc., will also soon be ‘‘ out of sight.’ If 
those engaged in framing the New Constitution had not relied 
on, and copied so much from, the constitution of the Nationa! 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, they certainly would not have copied !ts 
defects ; but ‘‘ with all its faults,” it has proven a per! 
success. 

The simple fact that such men as Messrs. Kretchm: 
Whitcomb, Secor, Stilson, A. I. and E. R. Root, Rev. Abbot! 
York, Drs. Miller and Mason, and more than ascore of others, 
who, according to the report in the Bee Journal, were at 1\0° 
coln, and helped to put the Constitution in shape, and pass’ 


Tr 


it unanimously, would make me think more than twice bel apie 
opposing it, and I am very glad that I can so heartily endorse 
their work. Three of the Vice-Presidents of the Natio! ; 
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were also present and helped in the good work. What a pity 
the General Manager wasn’t there to smooth out the wrinkles 

of the youngster; and although I have always admired him 

for his disinterested and abundantly successful labors for the 

good of our pursuit, 1am not in sympathy with him in the 

unwarranted and unwise course he has taken in putting his 

foot down and virtually telling the members of the United 

States Bee-Keepers Union that they don’t know enough to 

get up a Constitution thatis fit to be submitted to a vote of 

the old Union; and I shall not be at all surprised to see them 

resent his meddlesome interference. In an almost insulting 

manner he tells them that there is nothing left for them, and 

such as favor the measure, todo but to wait until all ** incon- 
guities,” etc., have been so eliminated as not to grind on the 
sensitive General Manager; and I am wondering who will do 
the kind of thing for the demented (?) bee-keepers, who, at 
Lincoln, proved themselves to be such ninnies at expressing 
their minds. Do you suppose the General Manager will at- 
tempt to perform the task ? 

The tone as well as the matter of Mr. Newman’s “ criti- 
cism ” indicates to me that he proposes to stop all further 
proceedings towards amalgamation, and considers himself of 
much more importance than those who favor the measure, 
and while only a servant, and handling our money, usurps au- 
thority ; and I believe that just the moment any official puts 
himself in such a position, the sooner he is made to ‘step 
down and out” the better; and with that end in view, I take 
the liberty of nominating Dr. C. C. Miller for General Mana- 
ger for the coming year, and for that matter, for just as long 
as he proves himself efficient, and behaves himself; and 
while Iam at it, I want to renominate that faithful and safe 
counsellor, the Hon. R. L. Taylor, for President. I would like 
to nominate him for General Manager, but we can’t spare him 
from the position he now occupies. And then let’s keep G. M. 
Doolittle, Prof. Cook, A. I. Root, and Hon. Eugene Secor in 
the harness; and if the rest see as I do, we will put C. P. 
Dadantin the grand team; then if the New Constitution 
should be submitted and adopted, in spite of Mr. Newman’s 
opposition, we shall have a Board of Directors that has had 
years of experience, excepting Hon. Eugene Secor and Mr. 
Dadant, and they don’t know so much but what they can 
learn from the other members of the Board! 

Perhaps I have done mischief enough, but I feel like say- 
ing that if the Constitution is not submitted to a vote by the 
Advisory Board, according to the request of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union; or if the members of the Board attempt 
to defeat its adoption, I have paid my last dollar into the 
treasury of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, but shall pay in 
the future into the treasury of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, and I know of several who feel the same way. 


No longer ago than yesterday, I heard of a large honey- 
producer, and a contributor to our bee-literature, and a mem- 
ber of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, who is so displeased 
with Mr. Newman’s course and stand taken in his * criticism,” 
that he is in favor of electing some one to take his place as 
General Manager; and less than an hour ago I received a 
letter saying that one of our most influential bee-keepers, who 
is a member of both the National Bee-Keepers’ Union and the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, ‘‘is very much determined 
that we shall not give up to Newman ;” and as both these gen- 
tlemen are very careful in expressing their views, their opin- 
ions have all the more weight. 

I want to suggest to the Advisory Board that they in some 
way provide for the counting of the ballots at the coming elec- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, without their having 
to pass through tfe hands of the General Manager; not but 
what I believe him to be honest, but that no one might have 
reason to complain. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, most emphatically to endorse all of 
your editorial on pages 744 aud 745 of the Bee Journal, but 
more especially to commend your truthful and most sensible 
words in the last three paragraphs. 


‘“* Yours for every progressive step,” UNION. 


[As Dr. Mason is really the ‘“‘father” of the New Consti- 
tution, as well as Secretary of the New Union, we take pleas- 
ure in referring to him any questions in the foregoing that 
may require replies.—EpIror. | 
A4AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 





; The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
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DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Where Did the Queen Come From? 


On May 25, 1896, I found a nucleus with two frames of 
brood and a clipped black queen; they were examined about 
every two weeks until Aug. 1, when they were found to be 
without eggs or brood, and I could find no queen or queen- 
cells. I examined them a few days later, and the same result, 
so I gave them a frame of eggs and brood from a pure Italian 
colony. I examined several times up to Aug. 24, and still 
neither eggs nor queen. When looking through again on Sept 
11, to my surprise I found one frame partly filled with eggs 
less than three days old, and on looking further I founda 
young unclipped black queen. (By the way,I clip all my 
queens.) 

Now, where did that queen come from? ‘There were 
black colonies about two feet away on each side of the nucleus 
—could it have been possible they got the egg from one of 
these ? E. W. H. 


ANSWER.—No chance to be certain about the matter, but 
it would be nothing strange for a virgin queen to have en- 
tered the hive, for a young virgin queen will sometimes be re- 
ceived where a laying queen would be rejected. As to eggs 
or larve being carried from an adjoining hive, it would require 
very strong proof to have such a thing accepted as fact. Quite 
a controversy has taken place as to the possibility of workers 
carrying eggs or larve from one part of a hive to another, 
but that would be a much easier thing to believe than to be- 
lieve that a worker had entered an adjoining hive and carried 
therefrom the material from which to rear a queen. 





<= 


Feeding Maple Syrup and Rye-Flour—Bee.Veil 
Wire— Chaff Hives. 


1. Is maple syrup good to feed bees ? 

2. How many pounds of sugar are used to one quart of 
water, before being melted ? 

3. Why do bees die in their cells ? 

4. How do you feed rye-flour to the bees ? 

5. Is black wire-screen in a bee-veil hurtful to the eyes ? 

6. Iam using the Langstroth chaff hive. What kind of 
an out-door winter hive would you prefer for latitude 42°? 

I. D. H., Worden, Mich. 


ANSWERS.—1. Almost anything that bees will take is good 
for them, provided it is given at a time when bees can fly 
daily, or at least every few days. I don’t know that maple 
syrup will injure them at any time, but I doubt if it is as good 
for winter food as honey or cane sugar. 

2. That depends. If given as early asit ought to be given, 
so the bees will have plenty of time to ripen it, equal parts of 
sugar and water may be given, but if given in a rush late in 
the season, then it is better to have it the consistency of good 
honey, or about 5 pounds of granulated sugar toa quart of 
water. 

3. I don’t know. Generally they don’t. Most of them 
die outside the hive, as you can easily decide by watching a 
strong colony during harvest. At that time, and previously 
for some time, the queen has been laying daily at the rate of 
2,000 or more, and about six weeks after the daily laying has 
reached 2,000 the daily deaths should equal that figure. Sup- 
posing the bees fly during 14 hours of the day, that will make 
140 an hour, or more than twoa minute that the bees would 
be carrying out, providing all the bees took it into their heads 
to die in their cells. On the contrary, it is not likely you will 
findone dead bee on an average carried out of the hive. 
Likely, however, you mean why is it that in exceptional cases 
bees die in the cell ? In winter bees pack closely together to 
keep warm, and they can pack more closely when all the cells 
in the cluster are filled, If at this time they are starved or 





scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


(Continued _on, page 793.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 














Union Officers for 1897 are nominated on page 
791, by a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Union.” Among 
them Dr. Miller is named for General Manager to succeed Mr. 
Newman. We think this will meet with the approval of the 
great majority of the members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union—not because Mr. Newman has not done good and 
faithful service (for he has done that), but because he is 
located so far from the ‘‘seat of war,” as it were, and by rea- 
son of all his interests now being in a line entirely outside of 
bee-keeping. Noone will ever disparage the splendid work 
that Mr. Newman has done while General Manager of the 
Union for over 10 years, but having done his duty, and prac- 
tically without pay, it is no more than fair that he should be 
relieved of the burden. 

Of course, Dr. Miller’s ability for the place, and deep in- 
terest in everything relating to bee-keeping, cannot be ques- 
tioned. He should be able to carry on the good work with 
continued success. We believe he will, if given an opportunity. 
And we think that all who have a vote in the matter will be 
pleased to support him, and at the same time feel that they 
are giving Mr. Newman a well-earned rest. 

As to the other men nominated, we need say nothing. 
They are all successful, experienced business men, as every 
bee-keeper knows, and will do their part well, if elected. 
Hurrah for all the nominees made by ‘‘ Union.” 


© ge 


Amalgamation— Eucalyptus—Rainfall.—In 
a letter dated at Claremont, Calif., Nov. 26, 1896, Prof. Cook 
has these paragraphic notes: 


I read with very much interest the action taken at Lin- 
coin, regarding the amalgamation of the National BeeKeepers’ 
Union and the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. I 
shall hope to comment upon this action soon in the American 
Bee Journal. 

The eucalyptus trees of California are many of them now 
in full bloom, and the bees are exceedingly active among the 
blossoms. These trees must be of no slight value in way of 
stimulation. 

We are just at the end of our fourth rainfall. We have 
now had about seven inches in all. Last year, at this time, 
we had not had a drop, and we had only 10 inches the entire 
season. No wonder that the bee-keepers and all others of 
California are joyous with hope. A. J. Cook. 


——_——————— 2 _____—__ 


End of Wheadon & Co.—Last week an Iowa 
bee-keeper wrote us saying he had shipped Geo. T. Wheadon 
& Co., of this city, about 150 pounds of comb honey last Sep- 
tember, and had written but received no reply. He wanted 
to know whom he could get to collect the amount due him for 
the honey. 


Upon receiptof the foregoing, we called at the store where 


Wheadon & Co. did business, and found that Wheadon’s sign 
had been removed, that they had gone out of business a month 
ago; and were told that Terrill (who was doubtless W.’s chief 
backer) had fled to Canada. We were told that Wheadon re- 
ceived lots of honey during the two or three months he was 
fleecing many unsuspecting bee-keepers. He probably made 
his ‘‘ pile” (of money), and then when it got ‘‘ too warm” for 
him he simply “‘ melted away,” leaving many bee-keepers to 
wait for their returns—whicb failed to return. 


We hope the experience gained by those who have lost 
through Wheadon & Co. will be valuable, and serve to impress 
upon them the fact that it is somewhat unsafe to trust 
strangers, or toship goods to new and untried commission 
firms. We don’t believe a single reader of the American Bee 
Journal was caught by Wheadon & Co., for we promptly pub- 
lished them as frauds, and thus doubtless we were able to save 
our subscribers thousands of dollars’ worth of honey. It seems 
to us that no bee-keeper could afford to be without the Bee 
Journal hereafter, especially as it is published exclusively for 
his benefit. Our list should soon be doubled, in view of the 
fact that we are constantly on the lookout for honey-dealing 
frauds, as well as always against honey-adulteration, etc. 


——— - 9 


Importation of Apis Dorsata.—Jn this num- 
ber of the Bee Journal Prof. Cook has an able article concern- 
ing Apis dorsata and its importation into this country. We 
have not opposed the scheme because we feared the big bees 
would not be of any advantage to our bee-keepers, but we be- 
lieve that there are other lines in which the Government can 
spend money that would be incalculably more beneficial to the 
pursuit of bee-keeping than to attempt to introduce the bee in 
question. 

And as for Mr. Benton being selected to go after Apis 
dorsata—we will withdraw all our objection to that, whenever 
he shows a willingness to keep his past promises and obliga- 
tions that were made in good faith. Until then, we cannot 
conscientiously use whatever influence we may have in his 
behalf. 





t+ 
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That Proposed Constitution.—We have re 
ceived from Mr. Newman the following reply to our editorial 
referring to his criticisms of the New Constitution : 


San Dreeo, Calif., Nov. 23, 1896. — 

Having read the ‘editorial comments” on page 744, in 
reply to my “criticisms” on the Constitution of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union, adopted at the Lincoln conven- 
tion, I am surprised that the inconsistencies I carefully 
pointed out are to be disregarded, and ascribed to my “ vivid 
imagination,” traceable to the ‘exhilarating climate of 
California. If that is all they amount to, bee-keepers of 
ability and intelligence should easily discover it ; but if they 
find that I am watching their interests and defending their 
rights (as I always have done) by trying to prevent the serious 
mistake of ‘too hasty” and premature action—then will they 
thankfully avoid the embarrassment which would naturally 
result therefrom. 

There are many other ‘‘incongruities” besides those 
enumerated in my “criticisms” on page 742, but perhaps 
others may mention them, and so I will forbear at present, 
and give them the chance. 

My argument on Sec. 2, Art. V., favored ‘sealed bal- 
lots ” to be sent with the Dues, which were to be opened and 
counted by the committee, etc. As postal cards are already 
open, they were not referred to by me in that connection. 
When accompanied by the dollar, they will of course be 4 
serted in sealed envelopes by all those having ordinary inte!!! 

ence. - 
" I feel sure that to unbiased minds my “criticisms” 4° 
mainly incontrovertible. . 

On Nov. 3, I submitted the whole matter to the Advisory 
Board of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union to decide what 
action shall be taken in the premises. Its decision will be 
final. Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 


As so far, only Mr. Newman has seemingly been able % 





point out what he calls “ incongruities ” in the New Constitu- 
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tion, it would appear that perhaps his own is not one of the 
‘*unbiased minds” he refers to. At least, we think ** bee- 
keepers of ability and intelligence” will view it in that light, 
for we can see no good reason why he should for any cause 
oppose the New Constitution. 

Again, we believe that ‘‘those having ordinary intelli- 
gence,” will easily be able to mail their Duesin a sealed en- 
velope to the General Manager, and the postal card ballot to 
the committee orn counting, especially when both the return 
envelope and the card have the addresses printed on them. 


Is it possible that among all the bee-keepers there is no 
one, aside from Mr. Newman, who is ‘‘ watching their in- 
terests and defending their rights,” etc.? It may be all of us 
need to have a guardian appointed—or several of them—‘‘ to 
prevent the serious mistake of ‘too hasty’ and premature 
action ” in this and all other of our important matters. But 
we believe the Advisory Board will not thus discount the 
‘ability and intelligence” of real bee-keepers to look out for 
themselves and their own best interests. 


—_———_—_—> o > _ 


Honey Tea-Cake.— Miss Mathilda Candler, of Wis- 
consin, sends us the following recipe for making honey tea- 
cake: 

One cup of honey, half a cup of sour cream, two eggs, 
half a cup of butter, two of flour, scant half teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar. Bake 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven. 

We wish that others would send in recipes in which honey 
is used. Let us all try to get people to use more honey and 
less sugar. It would help the demand for honey. 


———_——__—»o- 


How Dost Thou Read ?—Mr. 8S. E. Miller, of 
Missouri, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, has the following 


helpful suggestions along the line of making our reading more 
valuable: 


The evenings are becoming long, and the bee-keeper finds 
a little more time to read up; at least, as a rule, he will find 
more time for reading in the winter than during the busy 
summer months. 
But there is one disadvantage about reading in the win- 
ter. We are not able to put into practice or test the many 
hints and new devices that we find given in the journals, and 
before the time comes around when we might put them toa 
test we are likely to have forgotten them. 


Have you not, at times, read something that made you 
feel like going into the apiary and putting it into practice, but 
as the proper season was not at hand you were obliged to 
postpone it, and probably by the time the proper season ar- 
rived you had forgotten it ? 


Now, would it not be well to keep a memorandum in 
a to write down these things, so that we could recall 
a to mind when the proper time arrives, say, something 
ike this: ‘* Progressive, Dec. 1, page 360—How to start 
bees to work in sections—June 15.” This would mean that 
the article was seasonable June 15. 


pe I would give the title of the article and tell the name of 
+ ah appar the number and the page where it could be found. 
Fine, an article that we consider valuable could be noted 

» and it would be very little trouble to find it when the 
Proper time arrived for us to post ourselves on any particular 


Subject. 

Mr. Miller has given a good hintin the above. {[t would 
be an easy matter to keep a vest-pocket note-book in which to 
Jot down important things in the manner suggested. Try it 
the coming winter, and see what a help it will be when the 
time comes to put into practice the many kinks that will be 
published between now and the next honey season. (Of course 
you'll need a big note-book to keep track of all the good 
things in six months of the old American Bee Journal! !) 


—————————-2o—____—_ 


‘ Paste for Labeling on tin, when other things fail, 
8 made simply of water and flour not boiled, So an exchange 
says. It can be proven by trial, 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Continued from page 791.) 


frozen to death, all the cells in the cluster will be found filled 
with bees, probably. Sometimes when the cluster moves from 
one part of the hive to another, some bees will be left to per- 
ish in the cells, being perhaps too sleepy or too cold to go with 
the crowd. 


4. I’m not certain I ever tried it but once, and then didn’t 
succeed very well. I think the bees will work better on 
ground corn and oats. Rye-flour doesn’t give a very good foot- 
hold. Butif you prefer to use rye-flour, put it in any kind of 
a shallow dish or box—and I should prefer to have some bran 
mixed with it—and if the bees don’t take to. it with sufficient 
readiness, use a little honey to bait them tothe place. If they 
can get natural pollen it isn’t likely you can get them to fool 
with the substitute. 

5. M. M. Baldridge, and perhaps others, have reported 
injury to the eyes from such veils. Probably wire is just as 
good as threads of cotton or silk, only it is too coarse and ob- 
structs the vision too much. 

6. Perhaps there is nothing better. 


EE EE 


Sowing Sweet Clover in an Orchard, 


I have an apple orchard that Ido not want to plow any 
more. I had intended to sow it to red clover, let it grow and 
remain on the ground for the benefitof the trees. How would 
it do to sow sweet clover instead, or sweet clover and Alsike 
mixed? If so, how much seed tothe acre? If I could benefit 
my trees and bees at the same time, I should be pleased. 

S., Mansfield, Mo. 


ANSWER.—I'm afraid I don’t know enough about the case 
to give a very satisfactory answer, but I’ll answer as well as I 
cau, and if I get far out of the way perhaps some one will 
correct me. I have some doubts whether Alsike would do 
much mixed with sweet clover, but I don’t know anything 
about it from experience. If the sweet clover should make its 
usual growth it wouldn’t give the Alsike much chance to see day- 
light. I believe I would as soon risk sweet clover as red in an 
orchard. In some respects it would be better. The roots run 
deep, and when they rot, as they do every two years, they will 
leave a lot of holes in the ground where they were that will 
have somewhat the effect of tiling. If white clover prevails 
to some extent in the neighborhood, it would be well to cut the 
sweet clover just as it begins to bud for bloom, or at least be- 
fore it blooms, leaving the hay on the ground to enrich the 
trees, then the plants will bloom a little later, after white 
clover is over. One trouble with sweet clover, atleast in some 
places, is that it blooms with white clover, but early cutting 
will secure at least some of its bloom after white clover is 
gone. 

If any one has had experience with sweet clover in an 
orchard, I wish he would rise and speak. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

+o 

The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 

——< oo 

The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood ; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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General Jtems, 


Bees Did Well. 
My bees did very well this season. We 
had a fine fall crop of comb honey. 
Sangamon Co., Ill. C. V. MANN. 


Perhaps Caused by Lack of Stores. 


There is nothing in bee-keeping like 
actual practice and experiments, and it 
would be interesting to someif A. G. A., 
of Waring, Tex., would build up the 
colony containing the ‘‘*drone-laying 
queen,” mentioned on page 762, by giv- 
ing combs of brood and honey, and then 
report the result. Such cases almost in- 
variably prove to be caused by the lack 
of stores. W. H. PRIDGEN. 

Warren Co., N. C. 


— —_——___ >» <« —m e + —-- 


A Poor Year Clear Through. 


The past season has proved a poor one 
in this locality. There was plenty of 
white clover, but owing to unfavorable 
weather it yielded very little honey. The 
yield of fall honey was less than half of 
what we term a fair crop. Bees are 
generally in good condition for winter 
here. W. J. CULLINAN. 

Quincy, Ill., Nov. 2. 

2 scceabdiiasaicid, 2 


Waiting for Amalgamation. 


I have my name and dollar ready and 
waiting for the Bee-Keepers’ Union, as 
quick as it shall unite with the North 
American, and undertake to down honey 
adulteration, or, for that matter, aim to 
down all food adulteration. Why should 
it be difficult to have alaw passed re- 
quiring all goods used for food to be cor- 
rectly labeled, stating the true nature of 
contents, whether pure or adulterated, 
and with what, and what per cent.? I 
do not object to certain goods being 
adulterated, or mixed, with something 
that may be as good, but cheaper; but I 
want to know it. Let not the question 
rest. ALFRED MOTTAZ. 

La Salle Co., Ill. 


Notes from Northern Indiana. 


The season just past might be classed 
as a poor one. There was no honey 
from white clover to speak of in this lo- 
cality, owing to the severe drouth we 
have had for the past two or three years, 
which seemed to kill out the white clo- 
ver, which, fortunately, the rains of 
August have started to grow nicely. 
Now that we may expect a crop of white 
clover honey next season, the bee-keeper 
will lay his plans accordingly. 

The basswood bloom opened nicely the 
past season, about 10 days earlier than 
usual, and there was a good flow from 
this source for a very few days, then the 
flow of nectar was poor until it ceased to 
bloom. 

The bees worked well on common red 
clover this season (or they do almost 
every year), but did not get much honey 
from that source, but kept up brood- 
rearing nicely until fall flowers began 
to bloom. Is this not a point worthy of 
note, to keep a strain or breed of bees 
that will bustle about and get enough 
honey to keep breeding going on until a 
good flow of nectar presents itself ? 

We got a fair crop of honey this sea- 
son, and I give the Italian bees the 
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THE GIANT MANUAL. 


Twelve Books Combined in One! 


THE GIANT MANUAL is the largest, the most comprehensive 
and the most extraordinary book ever sold for twenty-tive 
cents. It is in reality twelve separate and distinct books com 
bined in one. It —— yay be — amount of mate 
ey Vial as is ordinarily published in twelve distinct 25 cent books, 
m= and it may imeneiats be claimed, with perfect truth and can 
dor, that it is a three dollar book for twenty-five cents. In shape it 
isa mammoth quarto of 192 large three-column pages, with 
many appropriate illustrations, and is handsomely bound in 
attractive colored covers. Instruction, amusement, entertain 
ment—all are combined herein, and the book cannot but be of 
the utmost practical use and value to every man, woman and 
child. The following are the contents of THE GIANT Manva 


|| 1. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gently 
i} a complete guide to correspondence. 
iH 2. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
to politeness and good breeding. 

3. Winter Evening Recreations, © lerse collect 
Acting Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc. 

i. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experiments. | 









how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks. ve 
5. Selections for Autograph Albums, Valent 
agit neat an emnnne pier i Weddin: Anniversaries, Birthday Greetings, etc. i 
i at 6. Low Life in New York. A series of vivid pen } 
i i" x " how . the dark side of life in the great city. 
owen Sea inl \ showin i y- ’ a 
— sasha 1) ae j| 7. The Road to Wealth. A practical work, telling how 
sername ‘ 


may make money easily and rapidly. 

®. One Hundred Popular Songs, sentimental, pather 
comic, including most of the favorites, new and old 

9. Popular Recitations and Dialogues, bw 
dramatic and pathetic, including the most popular. 

10. How to Make and Save Money on the Farm, 
A valuable compilation of useful facts and suggestions, 

ll. The History and Mystery of Common Things. 
Describes the manufacture of familiar things, 

12. Useful Knowledge for the Million, 4 |. 


compilation of useful information for all. 





We will send The Giant Manual, containing everything enumerated above, by mail post-paid, upon receipt 
ofonly Twenty-five Cents. 


The Bonanza Book for Boys and bir 


TWELVE BOOKS COMBINED IN ONE! 


This great book contains the largest amount and greate:t 
variety of amusing and instructive reading matter for | 
and girls ever gathered together and published in a sing 
volume. It is 1n reality twelve separate and distinct | 
combined in one. It contains precisely the same amount 
material as is ordinarily published in twelve distinet 25 cen 
books, and it may therelore be claimed, with perfect truth api 

AW candor, that it is a three dollar book for twenty-five cents. 
ions shape it is a mammoth quarto of 192 large three mn 
i WAH pages, with many appropriate illustrations, and is handsomely 

At)! pom eA } || bound in attractive colored covers. The following are the 
Hon ater i a A contents of The Bonanza Book for Boys and Girls: 

WIAHIH 1. Modern Recitations, in prose and verse, embracing 
many old and new favorites. 


HATTA 
WII HANIA ‘Book 2. Gulliver’s Travels. Adventures among the Lilliputians « 
Hii | P HH |} Giants 
The Bonan yaa \\] 3. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings. A lace « 
Hal inn bar's ANG Ginuis choice collection 
il i DOs iw One|! 
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4. Round the Evening Lamp. Stories, pictures, purzies 
and games for the little folks 

5. Parlor Amusements. Acting Charades, Parlor Dra 
111) Abdapidecge ie EBM eV Shadow Pantomimes, Games, Puzzles, et e. : Mi 
|i ie Wh | | 6. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. The most popular of all 
Wi . Miah ii Wi stories 

aa Hi whit | ii) 7. The Self-Made Men of Modern Times, Portraits * 

aiflune nt biographies of famous Americans 
8 Wonders of the World. Descriptions ani illustrat 
of natural and other wonders 

9% Wonders of the Sea. Descriptions of the won 
the deep, profusely illustrated, 

10. Distinguished People. Biographical sketches of f 
men and women. 

ll. Manners and Customs in Far-Away Lants. 
Life and habits of peculiar people and tribes 

12. The People’s Natural History. = [nterestit 
formation regarding beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles and insect 

We will send The Bonanza Book for Boys and Girls, containing everything named a 

mail post-paid, upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 
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You can have either book FREE for sending us | NEW 


As il Premium SUBSCRIRER to the Bee Journal for a year; or we will clud 


it with the Journal—both for $1.10. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


California g @@2es" 


Poultry Guide for 1897. = 


thing entirely new ;almost 100 pazes — 
tains lithograph plate of Fow!s in nate 
colors; plans for poultry houses, r+ 

[f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers | r 

Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy bide 

of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


Poultry and Gardening pay;0n'y 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 


’ Sohn Bauscher, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ii. 
49A13t Mention the American Bee Journal 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOS 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smoker 
Sample Copy Free. 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to Cuas. F. MuTH & 508. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St,, - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL, 




















Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 








Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keeper®: 
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credit for the same, as I happen to know 
how the dark ones did in this locality 
this season at honey-gathering. It isa 
well-known fact that many bee-keepers 
who keep black bees think the Italians 
are no better than blacks, only that 
queen-breeders want to keep up the 
boom to sell queens. Experience teaches 
me to keep the Italian bees first, last, 
and all the time for profit, and I have no 
queens to sell, either. 

Fall flowers came into bloom earlier 
the past season than usual, and the bees 
seemed to work pretty well on them, but 
they did not furnish nectar like they do 
some seasons, and only strong colonies 
furnished any surplus. 

I began the season with 74 colonies, 
and increased them to 87, which are in 
fair condition for wintering, and all will 
be kept on the summer stands except 15 
colonies. My crop of honey was 2,255 
pounds, about two-thirds extracted and 
one-third comb, and all sold but a small 
amount. 

In the near future I will tell how I 
sell my honey, a8 we want a market for 
our honey as well as to get the crop it- 
self. C. A. BuNcH. 

Marshall Co., Ind. 


—————__. <> <——__—________- 


An Extra Good Year. 


This has been an extra-good year for 
bees here. I have 43 colonies in good 
condition for wintering on the summer 
stands Iam in southwest Missouri, 380 
miles from Ft. Scott, Kans. I sell most 
of my honey in our county seat at 15 
cents. I work forcomb ~-acy 

Some commission men , South Water 
Street, Chicago, tried hard to get me te 
ship to them, but Iam areader of tho 
‘*Old Reliable” American Bee Journal, 
and did not get caught. I want the Bee 
Journal to come, as it is worth more 
than the subscription to me. 

Vernon Co., Mo. J. H. HIiGHTOWER. 





Short Honey Crop. 


My honey crop was short this year— 
not more then 3 of an average crop. 
The word ‘*‘average” means about 30 
pounds per colony. I get no basswood 
honey here, what little there is finishes 
out with the white clover, about July 
15, and that finishes the surplus crop 
for the year; andif the late flow fails, 
then I must feed for winter. The latter 
was the case this fall. I have 60 colo- 
nies of bees on the summer stands, and 
six others in my care. I pay ground 
rent for my apiary, fully half a mile 
from my residence, on account of its be- 
ing too thickly settied on all sides of me. 

JOHN BERKEY. 

Easton, Pa., Nov. 2. 


+ ~we- + ~ 


Hunting Wild Bees—Reasoning. 


In giving my experience in hunting 
wild bees, I will say the werst bother 
that I have ever experienced in locating 
them was in finding them where I least 
expected—in a log or stump, or even 
some bush, where they had settled and 
continued to stay. In my first experi- 
ence of hunting wild bees, I have been 
fooled many a time by cutting a tree too 
soon, that is, before the swarm had 
really taken possession of the tree, as 
hey will often work very strongly in a 
tree for several days before the swarm 
to's into it. They will never go in until 
‘hey have the hollow thoroughly cleaned 





Finest Alfalfa Honey | 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 744 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 744 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. Fine Basswood Honey at '¢ cent more per pound. 

(3 A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity, and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, TLL. 


++ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + | ‘armncan 6 4 : 
THE ROYAL UNION DLQUESNE § COLLEGE 


Life Insurance Company Pte eee 


DES MOINES, IOWA. | ee 














Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Evglish, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 


The Iowa Policy 
Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with oe ; — —_— instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
premiums and interest, charge the actua At : a 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the Send for Catalog. 
remaining funds subject to your order. IY ory ne Amer 


Agents Wanted. 
AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} AAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


The “Premium” : A Good Watch Free ! 


COM, Bee NOU Ole 





Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Veution the American Bee tourna 





Mailed 





The'movement of this Watch is regular American lever, lantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 5O hours to one 
winding; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 

OUR OFFERS —We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; orclub it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for 52.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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out. A green hand at this may lose 
lots of good trees by being a day or two 
too soon, and for the benefit of any one 
who may be interested, 1 will tell how 
you can easily know whether the swarm 
is in the tree or whether the bees are 
merely preparing it. 

When bees are cleaning out to go into 
a tree, you will always find a few bees 
flying up and down the body of the tree, 
as if they were looking for a hole, which 
proceeding stops as soon as a swarm 
goin. Another way to tellis by the ac- 
tions of the bees at work. The nearer 
they get to the completion of their work, 
the more bees seem to be at work; and 
it is easy, when once learned, to tell by 
their actions whether they are carrying 
in honey or not. They act much like 
bees playing when they are cleaning out 
a tree, instead of shooting straight in 
and out of the hole when carrying in 
honey. 

Although my experience has been a 
wide one, in hunting wild bees, it has 
never been my good fortune to get a 
barrel of honey out of any one tree I 
ever found. 

Now I want to say a word about bees 
reasoning. One thing I have noticed 
closely for several years, and I wish 
others to notice the same thing, is, that 
when bees in swarming-time are bad to 
abscond, and hard to keep, look out for 
a poor honey season in that locality. 
When your bees are easily controlled 
and hived, and contented when hived, 
look out for honey that season. When 
you hear of lots of swarms passing in 
every direction, look out for honey in 
that locality that season. But when you 
see and hear of swarms all going in one 
direction, there is a good honey-flow the 
way they are headed. This has been 
my experience from long watching, and 
is worth your attention. 

Pollock, Mo. ANDREW COTTON. 


-_-—~—- + 


Not All Had Failures. 


Although the Secretary of our Con- 
necticut bee-association reports this year 
as one of failure,on page 734, I am 
able to say I obtained 340 pounds of 
comb honey from 10 colonies. I was 
able to do so only by keeping all colonies 
strong in bees, and by returning the 
swarms to the old stands. I practice 
the method of requeening at the swarm- 
ing season, by killing all old queens, and 
tearing down queen-cells, if I wish to 
keep any particular queen. I have been 
able to secure a fair surplus—even for 
the last three years, with their drouth 
and excess of moisture, by this method. 

I sell nearly all my honey in the home 
market for 15 cents per pound, and al- 
ways run short before the new crop 
comes in. 

I intend to increase my colonies next 
year, as [ take great pleasuse in them, 
aud believe as Mr. Doolittle says, that 
individuality is the keynote of success. 

C. H. CHITTENDEN. 

Middlesex Co., Conn. 


—_-- 








Eating Honey—Being ‘‘On Time.”’ 


Would it not be kind in Dr. Gallup to 
explain in the Bee Journal how to avoid 
the sickness experienced by some after 
eating honey? I cannot eat strawber- 
ries from the vine without having an 
experience with the colic. What must I 
do, Doctor, to avoid this result ? 

I have kept bees for about 15 years, 
with varied success, This year has been 
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You can get a SAFE and SURE & 
remedy for all the ordinary 
ills of life as well as a SURE 
CURE for.....cceeee 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEFALE COPPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
MALARIA 


and all diseases caused by 
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at the Country Store... . 
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TION that has cured thousands 
and wiil cure you. Large 
bottle or new style smaller 
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bottle at your nearest store. 
Sewers 
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COMB FOUNDATION 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2 WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov 
ing, Gaining, Dadoing 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Chickens With the MODEL 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowe priced 
first-class liatcher made. 
GEO. NH. STANL. 
114 to122 58. 6th St. Quincy. UL 
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READERS write to any of our 

advertisers, either ir 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
















Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
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a good one, both in swarms and surplus 
honey. The first swarm that I saved 
this spring issued on May 6. A neigh. 
bor had a rousing swarm May 38. How 
is that for central Iowa ? 

Bees have plenty of good stores for 
winter, and the prospect is good for ney; 
year; but most of the bees in this par 
died in 1893 and 1895, when I had ty 
feed to keep mine, and then lost a good 
many by not feeding early enough, ang 
heavy enough. 

One may know all about the bee-busi. 
ness, and then fail by letting go til! ; 
morrow the duties of to-day—as | diq 
with part of my bees that I intended ty 
put into the cellar. We have had four 
or five days real cold and windy; the 
bees were outside, and I sat inside with 
a big boilon my neck. It is always best 
to be ‘‘ on time ;” the train is not apt to 
wait. T. S. Hur.ey. 

Tama Co., Iowa, Nov. 30. 
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Did Better than for Years. 


I had five colonies in box-hives last 
spring, and have now gotten rid of thos 
hives. My advice to every one is to 
box-hives alone. Bees did better 
summer than for many years; the last 
part of the season was poor, but the 
bees have plenty to eat, and so have] 
People prefer to buy flour rather than 
honey. 

I now have 13 colonies in the cellar, 
with about one-half bushel of bees 
each hive, and plenty of honey to winter 
on. 

I have bad the Bee Journal nearly tw 
years, and have read it all, which 
not say of any other paper I hav 
taken. It is worth more to me than any 
story book I ever saw. 

J. V. B. HERRICK 

Hennepin Co., Minn., Nov. 25. 








Best Year in Four for Bees. 


I can’t get along without the America! 
Bee Journal. I have several! neighbors 
who keep bees, but I cannot get them t 
take a bee-paper—they think they know 
it all, but I notice that I scoop them & 
when it comes to getting honey. They 
all say that this has been the worst year 
here since bees have been in this parto 
the country. Now I have been keeping 
bees for four years, and this has been 
the best year for me, and I give the 
American Bee Journal the credit for !! 
as I got the information out of it, which 
I used at the right time and in the right 
way, so thatI had my bees ready [0 
the honey-flow when it came, instead 
having them ready after the flow was 
over—like most of my neighbors. | 20! 
about 50 pounds of honey pe! by 
spring count. I think that is first-ral 
for an off year. All hail, the old Amer! 
can Bee Journal! J. W. SEFTON 

Whatcom Co., Wash. 





Bees Almost a Failure. 


The bee-business is almost I 
here on the prairie. We have had ' 
years of no honey. Two years 22 
had about 150 colonies of bees, 104 
spring I had 57 colonies with queel 
By watching them very closely | alc a 
lose aswarm. I fed them 2UU pours 
of sugar, and moved them 12 
the timber, so as to get to the basswor 
I got 2,400 pounds of basswood note 
and 600 pounds of buckwhea!, 4° 
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tracted. I get 8 cents for basswood, 
and 7 for buckwheat, and could sell 
more if I had it. ‘The bees are in splen- 
did condition this fall. 

I could get all the bees [ wanted this 
fall by taking them out of the hives. I 
took bees out of nine hives; a 10-frame 
hive averaging a little better than six 
pounds of bees. 

| see in the Bee Journal that salt and 
water cures the ‘*nameless” bee-dis- 
ease. A number of years ago I tried 
that remedy, and it was a ‘‘sure cure” 
for me. They got out of the hive as 
soon as they could, and it killed them ! 

There is a good prospect for honey an- 
other year; the white clover has come 
up strong. CHAS. BLACKBURN. 

Buchanan Co., Iowa, Nov. 23. 








40,000. 


raeNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the Nebraska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 

If interest« d, send for free 
copy, to 

Mit. CHAS. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 

OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer o. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Vellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 











25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
——sides at once get 


THE KEYSTONE 
—=DEHORNER== 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
Eat Descriptive circulars FREE. 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
#0600068 -00¢08 
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THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE ! 


GEO. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


















Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ex 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a mootiy. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
cautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 

elluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
»ther side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire: the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handie as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Powter Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as & 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Hone’ ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90 


‘ny Mame and Address Put on the Knife, S®°#O# W- YORE & co... 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


NOW WHE HAVE IT! 


GLEASONS 22222222 
sssisisis HORSEH-BO OK | 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work 
by America’s King of Horse-Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government as 
the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprises 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doc- 
toring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 


416 Octavo Pages—173 Striking Illustrations. 


Produced under the direction of the U. 8S. Government Veterinary Surgeon. 





In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time his most won- 
derful methods of training and treating horses 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH. 


But we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies to our subscribers 
absolutely free. First come, first served. 


Here are Our Offers of this Great Book. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books in cloth bind- 
ing have been sold at $3.00 each, we are enabled to, and will for a limited period, 
send a heavy-paper-bound copy FREE as a premium to our present regular sub- 
scribers for sending uu ONE NEW Subscriber to the Bee Journal for a 
year at $1.00; or we will mail the book and the Bee Journal for a year to any one 





CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


sending us $1.60. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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USEFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS 





WORKS OF INTEREST AND VALUE TO PEOPLE 
OF ALL CLASSES AND TASTES. 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64Large Double- 
Column Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 


Brief descriptions of a select list of useful and popular books will be found below. These books 
cover a wide range of subjects, the object being to please all tastes and requirements. Each is a com- 
plete text-book upon the special theme of which it treats, and they are offered upon such terms as to 
place them within the reach of all. No man or woman can fail to be profited by the possession of 
these books; no home sbould be without them. Each book consists of a handsome octavo volume of 
64 large double-column pages, nicely printed and bound in attractive paper covers. Many of them are 
handsomely iliustrated : ‘ 


No. h23. How to Train Animals. This 
book, written by an experienced animal trainer, tells how, 
to teach horses, dogs, cats, mules, goats, hogs and other 
animals, also birds, to perform the most remarkable tricks 
and feats of intelligence. 

No. 132. Every Béy His Own Toy-Maker. 
A great book for boys, telling how to make a Steam Engine, 
Photographic Camera, Windmill, Microscope, Electrical 
Machine, Galvanic Battery, Electric Telegraph, Telephone, 
oe Lantern, Boats, Kites, Balloons, and many other 

lings. 

No. h29. The Practical Guide to Floricul- 
ture, a complete practical guide to the culture of 
flowers and plants, by Eben E. Rexford, one of the leading 
authorities upon all matters pertaining to floriculiure, 

No, 25. Home Amusements, a spieniiid col- 
lection of Games, Puzzles, Tricks, Diversions, Pastimes, 
Experiments, Tableaux Vivants, Shadow Pantomimes, Act- 
ing Charades and Proverbs, for social gatherings, public 
and private entertainments and evenings at home. 

No. 230. Modern Etiquette for all Occa- 
sions. An excellent work upon this sulject, con- 
taining the rules of deportment for all occasions, both for 
la lies and geptlemen, as observed by the best society. 

No. Wl. The Ready Reterence Manual of 
Facts, Figures and Statistics. A collection of 
useful facts, figures, statistics and dates—a compendium of 
valuable information for the use of every man, woman 
and child, conveniently arranged for ready reference. 

No. hil. The Practical Poultry Keeper. 
An entirely new book on poultry keeping, just published, 
involving the experience of successful poultry keepers, and 
embracing all the latest ideas on the subject. 

No. hi6. The Practical Horse and Cattle 
Doctor. This valuabie book describes the sy hip- 
toms of every disease with which horses and cattle are 
afflicted, gives the causes of such diseases, together with 
plain and explicit directions for their treatment. 

No. hkl. The Handy Cyclopwedia of Every 
Day Wants, ® compendium of useful and valuatie 
information, filled with practical receipts, hints, helps and 
suggestions, Of the greatest use to every housekeeper. 

No. h9. The Family Doctor Book, contain- 
ing plain and simple directions for the treatment of every 
known disease or ailment of the human frame, and sug- 
gesting simpie home remedies which usually etfect a cure 
without the necessity ofemployingaphysician. * 

No. h2. The National Handy Dictionary, 
a complete pocket dictionary of the English language, con- 
taining 30,000 words, with their orthography, detinition and 
pronunciation, anl 237 illustrations. 

No. 8. The Ladies’ Model Fancy-Work 
Manual. An entirely new book embodying all the 
latest ideas in needlework, crochet, knitting and embroid- 
ery. It contains many new lace and crochet patterns, and 
diractions for making many articles of wearing apparel 
and for decorative purposes. 

No. h5. The American Family Cook Book. 
A complete cook book, compiled by an experienced house- 
kesper, and containing more than seven hundred of the 
choicest recipes, classitied for ready reference. 

No. 235. The Ladies’ Guide to Beauty. 
This book tontains minute and practical instructions, ac- 
companied by many valuable recipes, for securing a hand- 
some form, a clear and smooth skin, a beautiful complex- 
ion, beautiful hair, ete., ete. 

No. hi. Mrs. Partington’s Grab-Bag, the 
contents of which are very, very funny. The last and 
best book written by B. P. Shillaber, the original Mrs. Partington. : 

No. his. Everybody’s Law Book. ‘The object of this volume is to impart, in a simple, 
concise manner, the fullest information regarding legal matters. In all ordinary emergencies it will save em 
ploying-a lawyer. 

No, aed Phrenology Made Easy. This book tells you how to read a person's character by 
the simple act of passing the tingers over the head, and the accuracy of these revelations will be a surprise to you 
and all your friends. by A 

No. h43. Lessons in Shorthand, on Gurney’s System. A complete instruction book in the 
artof phonography or shorthand writing, showing how any one may acquire and become proficient in this val- 
uable art. 
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The above pooks in other editions are usually soid at 25 cents each, but 
‘ We will send any one of the abc 7e books by mail post-paid upon 
Read Our Liberal Offer 5 rece iptofonly Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; 
any Ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten books at atime you get them at half price. Please orde 
by the numbers as given. 


= We will send any 5 (50 cents’ 
Read these Premium (fers 2 worth) of the above-named books 
eee dita —_—by mail post-paid, also the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt of only $1.25; or we will send any 10 
books (one dollar’s worth) also the American Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt 
ofonly $1.50. Sendus One New Subscriber to the Bee Journal for one 
year (at 51.00), and we will mail you free, as a premium, your choice of 10 of the 
above books. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there js 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Swapping Supers vs. Bail Sec. 
lions. 

Query 37.—I see it recommended to prac. 
tice swapping supers of one colony for those 
of another, while bees are at work in the see. 
tions. 

1. Do you think this advisable ? 

2. Is it better than giving bait sections ’- 
MINNESOTA, 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—1 and 2. I think 
not. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. I doubt if it w 
pay. 2. I think not. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—1 and 2. I have 
not had much experience along this line 


J. M. Hambaugh—l1 and 2. I have 
never practiced this method, hence I am 
no authority. 

H. D. Cutting—1. You don’t say for 
what purpose. 2. I prefer bait sectious 
to ‘‘swapping.” 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I do not. 2 
When honey comes in freely, no batt 
sections are needed. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. Not unless it ist 
get them finished up at the end of th 
honey-flow. 2. No. 

G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. I do not 
practice this, only in extreme Cases, pre- 
ferring the bait sections. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. Ido not think it 
advisable; I see no advantage in it. 2 
I would rather give bait sections. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—1. If done to get 
the bees to work in the sections it is ad- 
visable and—Z—is better than giving 
bait sections. 

Eugene Secor—I have never tried this 
to any extent, but I am inclined to think 
it may be a good thing to start some 
balky colonies. 

R L. Taylor—1. No, unless time 
hangs heavy on your hands. ~%. Nor 
with a good strain of bees are bait set 
tions necessary. . 

E. France—1. It would stimulate the 
weak one some, but would likely dis 
courage the other. I don’t think I would 
doit. 2. Not much, if any. 

r 


C. H. Dibbern—1. I do not think this 
plan advisable, and yet it is a good pias 
to equalize colonies. 2. I think a few 
bait sections of 44-depth cells are preier 
able. 

J. E. Pond—1 and 2. It depends e" 
tirely upon circumstance ; sometimes” 
is, in my own experience, and some = 
not. Experience is the only guice |p 
matter. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. This s ; 
advisable in order to get sections Hits” 
remove them to a stronger 10! 
completion. 2. In some cases 
better. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I can bara’) th 





it may oO 


it was meant as an indiscriminate Pm 
tice, and doubt its advisability ° 3 
cases where bees were slow to Wor 
supers. 2. Hardly. 

A. F. Brown—1. Under certalp — 
ditions, yes. 2. Yes, when ane ye 


you have such supers: to sot ae 
other colonies. What I find equa’ 
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good as &@ partly-filled super, is a single 
section-holder with its four sections well 
filled out, taking adhering bees and all, 
and putting in the center of the super. 

J. A. Green—1. This is a very good 
way to get a backward colony started at 
work in the sections when all the condi- 
tions seem right except inclination. 2. 
Bait sections are less trouble when they 
do the business, but sometimes they do 
not. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1. Yes, if you 
wish to equalize and have everything 
filled. We have often given a light col- 
ony a good super to finish while we gave 
its nearly empty super to the other, and 
had both well filled; but this method is 
not always successful. 

G. W. Demaree—1. No. 2. No. In 
my system of bee-keeping, one single 
partly-drawn comb is sure to start the 
bees; in fact, my bees always enter the 
sections without delay, if there is a good 
honey-flow, and nothing but foundation 
starters are really necessary. 


HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Rs ee ele el a id ee en ee bl 





The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
pa gama except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
ae comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise, 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,’’ ** No. 1 dark,” ete, 

Chicago, I1l,, Nov.18.—Fancy white. 12@ 
13c.; No.1, LO@l1lc.; fancy amber, 9@10c.; 
No. 1, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 9c.; No. 1, 7@8c. 
Extracted, white, 5@7c.; amber. 5@6c.; dark, 
4%c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

Comb honey is selling very slowly. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 7,—Fancy white 
comb, 14-14¢.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-lle.: dark, 8-9c, Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 7.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1le.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; faney dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
ik amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-5c. Beeswax, 
-2-40C, 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 
14- 15¢.3 No. 1 white, 12-13c,. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


ew York, N. ¥ , Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
Sg ; off grades, 10@11c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. 
Orcas? in extracted. Beeswax firm at 26 
, The market is well supplied with comb 
1oney of all grades and styles. Fancy white 
's in tair demand, while off grades white and 
Suckwheat are moving off rather slowly. 


Tore N. ¥., Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 12- 

Ne i; No. 1, 11-12c.; faney amber, 9-10c"; 

joy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.: 
ark, 4-5e, 

nate receipts of both comb and extracted 

Whalen’, Very large, and prices are some- 
iat lower. We have an ample stock of all 


Styles except paper ¢ oS 
than a pound. —— 


ieonyon, Mass., Mov. 6.—Fancy white, 13 
-; No. 1, 11-12¢, an 
amber, 5-6e. Beeswax, 250." en 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Comb honey, 
10@14c., accordiag to quality. Extracted, 3% 
@6c. Demand is slow for al! kinds of honey. 
while the supply is good. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5e. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. Later on we 
expect an improved demand for honey of all 
kinds. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
144%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@i3c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 
@25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 14¢.; 
No. 1 white, |2@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 amber. 10@10%e.; fancy dark, 9@9\c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Extracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5\%c.; amber, 4%@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@ic. Beeswax, 26%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9c. Extracted, white, 
5-5%ec.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4\4c.; dark tule, 24%-Sc. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27 we. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7. — Fancy 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@l1lc.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.: No, l amber. 8@9c.; —~ | 
dark, 7@8c.: No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white. 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@4\%c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or so bus checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-l‘c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6\%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 

Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 7.— Strictly fancy 
comb, !-pound, 12-13c.; fair to good, 9-10c.; 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy, but com- 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 
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NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


IN THE 
especially. All other Supplies accordingly 
Send for Catalog aud Price-List. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal 











Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
and Manua! of 
Commercial 
Forms. ag tain- 


ing spt Letters 
on all poss le b isiness 
topics, with appro- 
priate answers. Con- 
taining general intor- 
mation with regard t ) 
business matte.s, the 
rules for punctuation 
the abbreviationsmos 
used in the mercantie 
world, a dictiona 

mercantile term 

table ofsynonyms, é 
other informat 


which may t 











to the busincss man, : ition, re 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 


N +4 y We will mail this book free 
Special ()fler ° as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BuRNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, fills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine 8t. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BroOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, "lo. 
Westcotr Com, Co., 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, inn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
A, V. Bisnop & Co, 


Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


indianapolis, Ind, 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave 


Albany, N. WY. 
CHas. MCCULLOCH & CO., 380 Broadway, 


Cinciunati, Ohio. 
C.f, Mora & 8on, cor. Freeman & Central ave, 


] —To buy quantity lots of 
6 Fancy and No. 1 White 
{ Honey at prices to sult 
the times. B. WALKER, 


45A Evart, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THOS JOURNA 


INFORMATION i 0 L Dp! 
Worth it's Weight ir a 


For your name and address ona postal card, we 
willtell you how to make the best wire fence 
on earth, horse-high, bull-strong and 

ig-tight, at the actual wholesale cort of wire. 
itseiman Bros. box B. Ridgeville, Ind. 
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Mention tie Anerican Bee svourna, 


WRITEH-— 
Without Fail—enclosing a list of Supplies 


wanted, and get our prices on them, before 
placing your order. 


5 to 10 per et. Discount till Jan, ist. 


i. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Aptary—Glen Cove, L, 1. 
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oo <m— INCUBATION: 
por.) jt in . . . * 
uit is the first step in the poultry J 

> business and muchof future suc- ? 

cess depends upon its complete-? 
ness There is no failure where ¢ 


ag RELIABLE INCUBATORs 
S oe” is used. It is fully warranted anid ¢ 
; “SS is the product of twelve years of | 
experience. It has never been beaten in a¢ 
Show, It is not like its competitors—it is better, 
net ry EiNcuBaTt book on boven Send l(c for it ? 
LIABLE INCUBATOR AN Qi ILLS, ? 
LiAByEy CUDA Ton Ap Gnboteg Go, euinay iis. ¢ 
6E17t Please mention the Bee Journal 


\ TANTED—To correspond with a lady 
who is interested in bees or poultry, 
with a view to a partnership, 
Address. Box 456, Grenwich, 
Washington Co., N.Y. 


‘ \ } Of this Journal whe 
READERS write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 


the Advertisement in this paper. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 0O., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 





5b 10m 25b 50 
Alsike Clover...... 8.70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover........ .65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 
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Behold, What a Fire a Little Spark Kindleth. 


One little runty pig crawled through a rail fence 


from the highway, meandered up around the barn, 
sneaked through the gate and introduced Hog 
Cholera to the fattening herd. Theresulting loss 


would have covered the cost of pig-tight Page 
fence for that whole farm. Are you protected ? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Jourwm,, 


Special Renewal Offers ! 


Prompt renewals are so desirable that I am 

oing to make some special offers. For $1.00 
t will send the Bee-Keepers’ Keview for 1897 
and the 50c. book, *‘ Advanced Bee-Culture,” 
or, in place of the book, 12 back Nos. of the 
Review. For $1.50 I will send the Review and 
a fine tested Italian Queen—Queen to be sent 
early in the season of 1897. For $1.75, the 
Review and a $1.10 Bingham (Conqueror) 
smoker, postpaid. For $2.50, the Review and 
1000 No. 1, first-class, one-piece Sections. But 
REMEMBER, that these offers will be withdrawn 
Jan, lst. as the sole object in making them is 
to induce the sending in of subscriptions be- 
fore that date. New subscribers will get the 
Dec. No. free. If not acquainted with the 
Review, send for samples. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 








BEESWAX WANTED 


—_FOR— 


== Foundation Making. = 


, 
& 


efoote 





Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 





Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 





Ask Your Friends to 


Take This Journal, 





+ Extracted Honev x | 


sae Finest Quality. Basswood and 
~ Clover. 

2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. 1 

60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 

sample by mail, 10 cts. POUDER?®S 

Honey-Jars and Complete Liue 

of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER 8S. POUDER, 








162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worke? 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N.Y. 








tS To every new 


postpaid. 


THE A. 


A LARGE BOOK FREE. 


Be O'- | Oo. 3 eo: oe 


subscriber who sends us $1.00, we will 


send him our journal— 


(leanings in Bee-Culture, 


one year, and the book by A. I. Root, 
containing 190 pages, size 634x934, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happ) 
while Doing It, 


The regular price of this work is 50 cents alove 


If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, and t 
you can keep the book for yourself. 


I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 
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